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Annual Review of Rural Life 


This interpretation of events, trends and movements 
during 1931 is the eighth annual review of rural life. 


In TRAVAIL 


In general, it has been mainly “a bad year.” The 
drought of 1930 has left its mark. In 1931 there was 
another serious drought in several states of the North- 
west. Although it has been universally a time of depres- 
sion, there are statistical evidences that the purchasing 
power of farm people has been more seriously impaired 
than that of urban people generally. The most reliable 
indices tell us that 1931 has been a poorer year than 1921, 
and that means we must go far back—perhaps to the 
depression of 1893-5, the days of Populism—for a par- 
allel to the past twelve months. _ Meanwhile, although 
farm incomes are meager, the tax burden on farm prop- 
erty is at least as heavy as ever. Defaulting of taxes 
increases, and in many areas even conservative econo- 
mists can only conclude that we have come into an era 
when farm land is being practically confiscated by the 
state. 

Farmers are “digging in,” raising more food, becoming 
more self-sustaining, trading less with the cities. A recent 
visit by the writer to Arkansas, Mississippi and Alabama 
elicited the fact that “more food than ever was raised 
during 1931.” Whereas the landlords and plantation own- 
ers, with the cooperation of bankers, used to prevent ten- 
ants and croppers from raising food and feed crops, 
many are now requiring—also with the cooperation of 
bankers—that food and feed crops must be raised. This 
is a “right-about-face” toward diversification which may 
be of great significance to the South. 

One can still read anything about agriculture in the 
important journals and newspapers, which, having never 
taken seriously the interpretation of rural affairs, help to 
perpetuate the confusion of the public mind in regard to 
the relation of agriculture to the total situation. 


Back TO THE LAND? 


There is a slight movement of people back to the land. 
The Division of Farm Population and Rural Life of the 
United States Department of Agriculture reported in 
April that its annual estimate of the farm population for 
January, 1931, one year after the census was taken, re- 
vealed a small gain. This was the first gain since the 
annual estimates were begun early in the post-war period. 
Migrations from and to the land have been made on a 
large scale during the post-war years, the migration from 


always exceeding that to the farms excepting during the 
most recent period under review. The larger movement 
to the land now reported probably means simply that the 
farm has become a refuge for some of those out of em- 
ployment in towns and cities. This situation illustrates the 
close relationship of rural to urban life. The stabilization 
of agriculture might conceivably contribute to the stabili- 
zation of urban industry, but most of our industrial and 
governmental leaders act as if the thought had never 
occurred to them. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF 


By simple cooperative devices many of the handicapped, 
unfortunate and neglected are cared for in farm com- 
munities. Somehow, many families manage to share with 
one another. County governments generally maintain 
poor farms or homes for the aged and they also generally 
vote home, or “outdoor,” relief. “Outdoor relief”—the 
general term used to describe non-institutional work—as 
administered by counties is usually rendered inefficient by 
politics and by incompetent administration. Within the 
past year many county governments have made special 
efforts to relieve unemployment. Special funds have been 
voted, frequently by borrowing, for work relief and for 
direct or home relief. The cost of these projects will 
eventually be paid by higher taxes on real estate, includ- 
ing farm property. Thus, indirectly, farm property is 
made to share to some extent even in unemployment re- 
lief. Only a few of the states are participating in any 
adequate fashion in relief projects, the main burden being 
borne by local, including county, governments. The fed- 
eral administration’s position is that its function is the 
stimulation and coordination of local and state efforts. 
This is sharply criticized by those who hold that it is not 
statesmanship to burden local governments—and that 
means real estate—any heavier, and that heavier income 
taxes, levied by state and federal governments, are the 
fairest means of paying for unemployment relief. 


From INDIVIDUALISM TO COOPERATION 


Cooperative processes make only slow headway in 
rural America. Perhaps, in this respect at least, it is like 
urban America, where the philosophy of “rugged indi- 
vidualism”. still reigns supreme, in spite of all the evidence 
that many of the rugged have become ragged. Neverthe- 
less, the year has been an active one for the National 
Cooperative Council, “a conference body of farmers’ co- 
operative business organizations.” The testimony of its 
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leaders indicates that the Council, organized three years 
ago, has made more progress during 1931 than any pre- 
vious year. 

Farm Board statistics on the extent of cooperative pur- 
chasing and marketing indicate that in 1931 there was a 
slight decrease in total membership—3,000,000 as com- 
pared with 3,100,000 in 1930. Consolidations accounted 
for some of the decrease. Allowing for duplications in 
gross membership, about 2,000,000 farmers, or about one- 
third of the total, are members of farmers’ cooperatives. 

Farmers’ cooperatives continue to show an interest in 
the educational organization, the American Institute of 
Cooperation, which met in 1931 at the Kansas College of 
Agriculture, and will meet in the summer of 1932 at the 
University of New Hampshire. 

In the Cooperative Marketing Journal (Washington) 
for September-October, Robin Hood, the editor, reviews 
developments in cooperation. He thinks the farmers’ 
movement is now in its fourth phase. “The first period 
spanned several generations prior to the World War.” 
It was a time of pioneering, of trial and error, largely 
on a local basis. The second period, he states, extended 
from the war to about 1923 or 1924 and was marked by 
extensive organization of state and regional associations. 
“Ma-mers literally rushed into the new associations.” 
This period of enthusiasm was succeeded by one of pain- 
{ul readjustments; there were conspicuous failures of 

‘ociations that had had a mushroom growth. But 
“gains were consolidated and unnecessary baggage thrown 
overboard.” The fourth period began when the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act established the Federal Farm 
Board in 1929. Since that time the Farm Board has 
given attention mainly to the large cooperatives, and 
statistics compiled by Mr. Hood indicate that the 250 
largest cooperatives have had during the past two years 
a substantial increase in numbers, a slight increase in the 
value of products handled (in spite of a declining price 
level) and a substantial increase in the volume of prod- 
ucts handled. 


THE Farm Boarp 


On July 1 the final $100,000,000 of the $500,000,000 
revolving fund of the Federal Farm Board was made 
available by Congress. The Farm Board continues to 
receive much public attention, most of it undiscriminat- 
ing. There has been little intelligent discussion of it. 
Newspaper reports are mainly either criticisms by those 
who for business or partisan reasons oppose it, or de- 
fenses by officials or partisans. The discussions of econo- 
mists and technicians, as usual, do not reach the public. 

Perhaps the most interesting information about the 
board was given on November 24 by James C. Stone, the 
chairman, and Carl Williams, a member, to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the United States Senate. Mr. 
Stone interpreted to the committee the board’s annual 
report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. For the 
first time theré was revealed the extent of the stabiliza- 
tion or holding activities of the marketing agencies 
formed by cooperatives at the suggestion of the board 
and financed by it. By June 30 there had been advanced 
about $270,000,000 for the purchase of some 329,000,000 
bushels of wheat, an average price of about 82 cents a 
bushel. There had been advanced also about $107,000,000 
for the purchase of 1,319,809 bales of cotton, an aver- 
age of slightly over 16 cents a pound. Over 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat were sold, mainly to Brazil, China and 
Germany on deferred payments, so that the stabilization 


corporation financed by the Farm Board held on Novem- 
ber 1, about 190,000,000 bushels of wheat. Sales of cot- 
ton were negligible. On November 24 it was estimated 
that the “paper losses” of the board on these transactions 
amounted to over $150,000,000, because price levels of 
wheat and cotton were then—and are now—considerabl 
below the averages paid by the board. But the officials 
held that with an advance in price levels it was possible 
for the board to wipe out its paper losses. They also 
contended that the board’s activities in removing large 
portions of crops from markets had kept price levels 
higher than they would have been without its interven- 
tion. They stated further that their advices in regard 
to production programs have not been followed by farm- 
ers, and that continued heavy production has aggravated 
the present situation. 

The board had made other types of loans than those 
for stabilization or holding over a period of years. It 
had advanced, to June 30, $255,000,000 to cooperative 
agencies, of which amount $146,000,000 had been repaid. 


RurRAL 


In Los Angeles, California, in July, there was held the 
first national conference on rural education. It was called 
by the United States Office of Education, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the National Edu- 
cation Association, in connection with whose annual meet- 
ing the conference was held. One of the actions was a 
resolution favoring a national conference on “Rural Edu- 
cation and Culture,” of the scope and significance of the 
recent White House Conferences on Child Health and 
Protection. The National Education Association elected 
as its president, Miss Florence Hale, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Maine, whose special interest has 
been rural education. 

An event of first importance is the appearance of the 
volume entitled The Status .of Rural Education, being 
Part I of the thirtieth yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Bloomington, Illinois, Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.75). The yearbook is the first report of the Society’s 
Committee on Rural Education. The purpose of the 
committee has been twofold: first, “to make a summary 
and appraisal of the status of rural education in the 
United States,” and, second, “to set forth the conclusions 
of its leaders concerning guiding values and principles 
of procedure.” Only the first is treated in the yearbook, 
although a statement on “Guiding Principles in Rural 
Education” by Orville G. Brim of Ohio State University 
is included, without discussion or elaboration... This 
material is to be thoroughly treated later. The important 
social and economic factors which influence rural educa- 
tion are described by George A. Works of the University 
of Chicago. The status of pupils in elementary rural 
schools is discussed by George C. Kyte of the University 
of Michigan, who makes some comparisons with urban 
groups. It is indicated that there is more retardation of 
pupils in rural than in urban schools. Indices of health 
show that rural children have more physical defects than 
urban children, but that there is less prevalence of such 
diseases as typhoid, diphtheria and measles among rural 
than among urban children. “The mental ages of rural 
first-grade children are only slightly lower than those of 
urban first-grade children in the various states for which 
data could be obtained. In succeeding higher grades, the 
differences increase until by the time children reach the 
sixth-grade the average rural school child... . is men- 
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tally a year or more younger than the average city-school 
child. . . . School achievement of pupils in rural schools, 
as measured by standardized educational tests, is less sat- 
isfactory than that of city-school pupils.” Rural schools 
do fairly well on the “three R’s” but compare most un- 
favorably in other subjects. “The general status of the 
rural elementary school pupil is, therefore, a clearly less 
—" one than that of the city elementary school 
pupil.’ 

Mrs. Katherine M. Cook and W. H. Gaumnitz, of the 
United States Office of Education, interpret data on “The 
Availability of Schools in Rural Communities.” These 
reveal that many rural children still live beyond a “reason- 
able walking distance” from school and are not transported 
to school. In six states, 20 to 35 per cent of the children 
not transported lived over a mile and a half from school- 
houses. For the nation as a whole, it is estimated that 
about 80,000 children who are not transported live an aver- 
age of more than three miles from school. 

A judicial discussion of rural elementary school curric- 
ula, and moot questions in regard to changes under way 
and being considered, is presented by Professor Fannie 
W. Dunn of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

An incisive treatment of rural school finance is written 
by Henry C. Morrison of the University of Chicago. “Is 
the rural-school problem at bottom a soluble one through 
our present fiscal and governmental methods? I assert 
that it is not.” A basic difficulty is the local real estate 
property tax, and the general absence of adequate state 
income taxes. “State income taxation is . . . the 
first and fundamental step in the solution of the problem 
of rural-school support. : There is much reason 
to think that we as a people will eventually have to utilize 
the federal resources in the support of all schools and not 
merely rural schools alone. Nevertheless, the 
problem of school support is a state problem before it is a 
federal problem.” 

Mr. Brim’s statement of objectives emphasizes that the 
general purposes of rural education are the same as those 
of urban education; specific objectives will vary from 
urban, however. “For example, rural children need stress 
put upon certain health habits ; certain social attitudes fos- 
tered by rural life need correcting; interests dormant be- 
cause of the impoverished or one-sided environment will 
need specific attention.” Again, preservation for modern 
society of the unique social values of our rural heritage 
seems to be a special responsibility of the rural educator. 

To add to the comprehensive information available on 
rural education, the National Education Association 
(Washington, D. C.) published as a Research Bulletin in 
September a concise handbook under the title of The Out- 
look for Rural Education (25 cents per copy). It is stated 
that a “review of the literature on rural education suggests 
these ten basic problems: 1. How can better units of ad- 
ministration be provided? 2. How can more adequate 
financial support be secured? 3. How can rural boys and 
girls be kept in school? 4. How can the rural school cur- 
riculum be vitalized? 5. How can better teaching be done 
in rural schools? 6. How can rural people be kept inter- 
ested in their schools? 7. How can better trained teachers 
be provided for rural schools? 8. How can secondary 
school opportunities be extended to rural boys and girls? 
9. How can rural school buildings be made more attrac- 
tive and useful? 10. How can rural teachers be given 
helpful supervision ?” 

The testimony of specialists in rural education whom 
the Department has consulted indicates that the economic 
depression is seriously affecting rural schools. Salaries 
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have been cut, or remain unpaid for months, in many 
localities. Terms have been shortened, teaching loads have 
been increased and a general halt has been called to edu- 
cational progress. On the other hand, requirements in the 
training of teachers have in some states advanced to higher 
standards. One educator thinks there is a better under- 
standing generally of the fundamental, including the finan- 
cial, needs of rural schools. Two states at least, Texas 
and Virginia, report an increase in the number of rural 
school supervisors. 


CHRISTIANITY AND RuRAL LIFE 


The publication by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, New York, with the cooperation of other agencies, 
of a series of study books on the general theme of “Chris- 
tianity and the Rural Life of the World” is very signifi- 
cant, partly because it was the Jerusalem Conference on 
foreign missions which stimulated missionary education 
leaders to undertake it. (For a list of the books see 
INFORMATION SERVICE of May 23, 1931, or write to the 
Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for an announcement. ) 

At the Chicago Theological Seminary a group of faculty 
and students have worked for a year to draw up a “Plat- 
form for Rural Democracy,” listing “what Christian So- 
cial Justice demands.” This was published in INForMa- 
TION SERVICE for December 26, 1931, and is also avail- 
able in leaflet form from Professor Arthur E. Holt, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago. 

At the triennial general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church held in Denver in September, a thorough 
report was made by the Joint Commission on Rural Work 
of that body. It recommended the establishment of a 
rural church foundation, the income to be used for village 
and country work, as a means of improving the church’s 
services in rural areas. It was also recommended that 
dioceses establish commissions on rural work. 

Summer schools for rural pastors were held at 12 insti- 
tutions in 1931, with a total attendance of 1,024. Seven 
of these were held at state universities where the attend- 
ance sometimes includes clerical and lay leaders of all re- 
ligious bodies. 

The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry has given at- 
tention to rural life and agricultural missions in the prose- 
cution of its extensive surveys of foreign missions in the 
Orient. Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield returned in the fall 
from a two-year study of rural missions in the Orient and 
has just completed a report entitled The Rural Mission 
of the Church in Eastern Asia, published by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, New York, $1.00 a copy, which 
will be reviewed in this Service. Dr. Warren H. Wilson 
spent a year in India studying the mass movements toward 
Christianity, on which he reported in interesting fashion 
at the annual meeting of the International Association of 
Agricultural Missions, New York, in December. 

The annual Catholic Rural Life Conference was held 
in Wichita, Kansas, in October. The organization of 
parish credit unions was urged. The conference re- 
affirmed the social and economic teachings in the encycli- 
cal on the condition of the working classes by Pope Leo 
XIII in 1891, and the one entitled After Forty Years is- 
sued by Pope Pius XI in 1931. It also declared that 
the social and economic teachings of the Catholic Church 
as applied to rural life call for: the widespread distribu- 
tion of the ownership of property, equitable distribution of 
the income from property, elimination of undue profits, 
more equitable taxation of land, reform of the present sys- 
tem of local government, opposition to corporation farm- 
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ing, encouragement to economic cooperation among pro- 
ducers and consumers, and opposition to birth control. 


RurRAL GOVERNMENT 


The fourteenth annual Country Life Conference was 
held at Cornell University in August on the general theme 
of “Rural Government.” The status and functions of 
village, township and county units were carefully and crit- 
ically considered. Considerable criticism was aimed at the 
township, which also had valiant defenders. Interest was 
expressed, too, in the idea of a new rural municipality, 
advocated for some years by Dr. C. J. Galpin of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which would 
include a village and surrounding farming areas. County 
government came in for critical treatment. For example, 
Governor Frank O. Lowden declared: “It is evident .. . 
that the county no longer functions as a successful govern- 
ment.” There was considerable reiteration, at least, of the 
substance of the declaration made by Charles A. Beard in 
the symposium edited by Kirby Page on Recent Gains in 
American Civilization (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928, 
$3.00), as follows: “About county government, the less 
said the better. In that sphere where Jefferson’s independ- 
ent, upstanding farmers, as distinguished from the ‘mobs 
»f the great cities,’ control affairs, little if any advance is 
*» be recorded, and that little is to be ascribed largely to 
‘estraints and obligations imposed upon recalcitrant com- 
munities by state authorities. In rural government, aside 
from what has been accomplished by federal and state 
intervention, we stand about where we did in the days of 
McKinley, Hanna and Bryan.” 


RuRAL VERMONT 


In June 200 Vermonters presented to a conference 
called by the Vermont Country Life Commission, a “pro- 
gram for the future” based upon three years’ study di- 
rected by Dr. H. C. Taylor. The program is published 
by the commission under the title Rural Vermont (162 
College Street, Burlington, paper $1.00; cloth, $1.50). The 
book will be reviewed in this Service. The Vermont 
Country Life Commission, interestingly and curiously, is 
the result of the work of a zoologist, Professor H. F. Per- 
kins, of the state university, who began a survey of eu- 
genics and found that wider social and economic problems 
must be reckoned with. In May, 1928, the Country Life 
Commission was organized as a voluntary body, with the 
Governor as chairman. There are now 200 members of 
the Commission, which is divided into a number .of com- 
mittees on the special interests of rural life. These in- 
cluded wild life, literature, and the tourists, as well as the 
more common topics—home, school and church. 


RURAL OBJECTIVES 


Among those having responsibilities for rural work of 
various kinds, considerable discussion goes on as to objec- 
tives. Usually important issues are the relation of rural 
to urban objectives, and the important differences between 
the two. Two statements made during the year are quoted 
here because they are being regarded as contributions to 
the study of rural objectives. 

In his presidential address before the American Country 
Life Association, Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey said: “To 
maintain a family or personal basis in agriculture is still 
the goal for the reason that the development of personality 
is the highest product of civilization we can yet foresee. 
At the moment our work must be largely defen- 


sive, to protect the rural concept against other and less 
fundamental doctrines.” Rural society must be protected 
against “over-standardization, corporationism, metropoli- 
tanism, and against commercial rather than basic or social 
values. 

“The problem before the conference is the situation in 
North America, which was settled in the beginning largely 
on the basis of family ownership of land as an escape from 
the effects of feudalism and repression. To maintain this 
ownership is still the real objective, together with the 
building of a satisfying society on this basis. . . . The 
rural concept has so far worked better than the urban 
concept.” 

In an address before a group of agricultural leaders in 
Wisconsin in October, Dr. Arthur E. Holt of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary said: “The pressing problem be- 
fore American agriculture is first of all the development 
of a planned program for agriculture, and, second, such a 
vigorous education of public opinion that the common con- 
sent of the nation will accept this program as a part of a 
total planned economy for the nation.” Most national 
plans ‘fail to include an adequate agricultural base,” Dr. 
Holt thinks. “There must be a planned national agricul- 
tural program and that program for agriculture must be 
so thoroughly introduced to urban public opinion that it 
will be impossible to think of America’s future apart from 
an adequate agriculture.” 

Urbanization is the great difficulty. “The urbanite needs 
educating in some of the essentials of an adequate national 
economy. Rural America has been held before 
the urbanite as a field for missionary interest. I propose 
to reverse the process. Why should the farmer 
always be at the receiving end of American ‘uplift move- 
ments?’ The country needs ‘ruralization’ as much as ur- 
banization. There is a page in industrial democ- 
racy which only the American farmer .can write.” 


SomE STATISTICS 


The Bureau of the Census has just announced tabula- 
tions of equipment on farms of the United States, which 
indicate that in 1930 half of the farmers had automobiles, 
and a third had telephones. One out of every eight had 
tractors, electric lights or motor trucks. 

Price levels of farm products are now lower than at 
any time since 1910, when the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics began issuing a series of index numbers. With 
the averages for the years 1909-14 taken as a base of 100, 
the index number for prices of all groups of farm products 
was 71 in November, 1931, the latest figure available. In 
October it was 68. For the entire year 1930 it was 117, 
for 1929, 138, which gives an indication of the fall in 
prices. The index of the purchasing power of agricul- 
tural products, on the same pre-war base, was 58 in No- 
vember and 55 in October; for the year 1930 it was 80 
and for 1929, 89. The index dropped only to 75 in the 
year 1921, indicating that the readjustments of 1931 are 
much more drastic than those of ten years ago. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reported in The Agricultural Sit- 
uation (Washington) for December 1, that the total harv- 
est was about equal to the average for the past ten years. 

On December 16, the Department of Agriculture pub- 
lished the annual estimate of the total value of all farm 
crops. The total was $4,122,850,000 for 1931, which was 
exactly 50 per cent less than the value of the 1929 crops. 
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